stranger visiting the Club will find that the members do not forget their heroic dead. Every night, at nine o'clock sharp, the lights in the main rooms are extinguished for one minute, during which all stand, in silence, in memory of those who gave their lives for the Ideals taught at the Club. This moment of silent darkness is most impressive. A second before, the great seven-story building rings with the cries and footsteps of about a thousand boys, and all this is hushed to the stillness of death! When the lights flash on attain, it Is wonderful to see the reverent faces of the boys, to whom this ceremony is a sacrament to patriotism.l
At the present time the Club has more than seven thousand members; the average attendance is one thousand or more, and in the warm months twenty-five hundred boys go to the William Carey Summer Camp, which now comprises fifty acres and contains twenty-eight buildings, erected by the boys themselves. And all this is the outcome of the small and feeble organization which began its existence, with a mere handful of boys, forty-six years ago.
Mr. Harriman, In his lifetime, accomplished work that increased the prosperity and added to the happiness of a myriad of people scattered here and there in the Great West; but his enterprise and labor were fruitful also in the most crowded center of population in the East. No man ever set his hand to a more important task in the field of social betterment than
1 Statement of Charles II. Sabin, President of the Boys* Club; Xcw York Times, March 6, 1921.